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EDITORIAL 


Perusal of the list of qualifications The Influence of Newspaper Pre- 
drawn up by the Committee on Edu- sentations on Crime and Other 
cational Policies as those to be demand- Anti-Social Activity. University 

ed of any successful can- of Chicago Press, 1911. 


At Last an didate for the Eduea- The Press and Crimes Against the 
Educational tio nal Secretaryship Person, Bull. Amer. Academy of 
Secretary might well raise a doubt Medicine, Oct., 1911. 

of the possibility of ever 
making the appointment. Nevertheless 
the Board of Directors is able to 
announce that an appointment has 
at last been made and that the Ed- 


The Educational Value of Moving 
Pictures, Third Florida Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 1914. 


- ' 
ucational Secretary will assume her A Report on the Tenure of Office of 
duties on the first of next September. Trustees, Jour. Amer, Association 
She is Mrs. Frances Fenton Bernard, of University Women, 1922. 

A. B., Vassar, 1902; Ph. D., University Mrs. Bernard has been appointed by 
of Chicago, 1910. the Board of Directors to serve until 


After teaching English in the Man- the time of the next convention with 
kato State Normal School in Minnesota the recommendation that at that time 
for a time, Mrs. Bernard became She be elected for a term of at least 
instructor in English in Mt. Hol- two years more, since the Board of 
yoke College, where she taught from Directors does not believe that it is 
1904 to 1907 before entering upon grad- possible for anyone to show what she 
uate work at the University of Chicago. ¢an do in this new position in less than 
From 1908 to 1910 she held a fellowship three years. 
in that University. She also did part Mrs. Bernard comes with excellent 
time work in the Dewey School in con- recommendations from President Vin- 
nection with her graduate work. In cent of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
1910-11 and again in 1917 she was in- under whom she did graduate work at 
struector in Economies in Mt. Holyoke the University of Chicago; from Presi- 
College and for the last two years she dents Woolley and Pendleton, in whose 
has been Assistant Professor of Eeco- faculties she has served ; from Professor 
nomics at Wellesley College. She has Helen Sard Hughes of Wellesley; and 
to her credit the following publications: from others. Her academic experiences 
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94 Anerican Association 
have given her a personal knowledge 
of institutions not only in New England 
and New York, but in Florida, [linois, 
Missouri, Minnesota, and California. 
While her teaching has been done for 
the most part in institutions of higher 
learning, her knowledge extends to 
other parts of the educational field, her 
interest in elementary education being 
quickened, doubtless, by the fact that 
she is herself a mother. 

The Board of Directors believes that 
the Association is to be congratulated 
on securing the services of Mrs. Bern- 
ard for this new and exceedingly im- 
portant position and looks forward con- 
fidently to a highly successful develop- 
ment of our educational activities under 
her leadership. 


Although we are devoting the whole 
of this issue of the Journal, the last ot 
the present volume, to reports from the 
convention, it has 
proved to 
present only a few of 
the most significant 
and interesting of 
them. The executive officers are still 
struggling with the question of the 
best method of presenting the proceed- 
ings of the annual meetings which, with 
the increasing size and widening scope 
of the activities of the Association, 
grow annually more voluminous. 

In accordance with suggestions made 
at the convention the plan was tried of 
publishing at the earliest possible mo- 
ment a condensed narrative of the pro- 
ceedings (see the April Journal), the 
intention being to publish later the re- 
ports of officers, committees, confer- 
ences, ete., and to furnish complete 
typed or multigraphed copies of the 


Shall the Min- 
utes be Printed 
in the Journal? 


possible 


minutes only for officers and = other 
specially interested persons. Hardly 
was the condensed account in print, 


however, before the Secretary began to 
receive complaints from members be- 
cause all reference had been omitted to 
this, that, or the other motion, dealing 
with some matter in which the com- 
plainant was particularly interested. 
Had all these motions been ineluded, 
with the context necessary to make 
them intelligible, the aecount could 
certainly not have been described as a 
condensed account. 


of University Women 

The experience would seem to indi- 
cate a rather general desire for the 
publication of the full minutes of the 
convention. Whether, however, the 
pages of the Journal should be devoted. 
to this or whether the minutes should 
be gotten out in some separate form 
may well be an open question. 


One of the questions left without 
mention is the condensed account, which 
was discussed in that crowded final 
business session of the convention, con- 

cerned itself with our 


Endorsing procedure in the matter 
Legislation of endorsing or opposing 


legislative proposals of 
Members protested that 
they did not know enough about some 
of the proposals offered for endorse- 
ment to be able to vote intelligently 
upon them. As a means toward im- 
proving that situation in future con- 
ventions it was voted that the Associa- 
tion authorize the appointment of a 
committee, the chairman of the commit- 
tee to be appointed by the President 
and the remaining members to be ap- 
pointed by her in consultation with the 
chairman, to collect and submit to the 
branches for branch study and debate 
at least three months previous to the 
annual meeting all proposed resolutions 
dealing with legislative matters. 


various sorts. 


While such an arrangement will un- 
doubtedly, if well carried out, result 
in a more intelligent vote on some of 
the legislative proposals that will be 
brought before future conventions, it 
will not prevent the bringing in of 
resolutions dealing with other such 
questions which the branches may not 
have considered at all. Probably no 
action could or should taken that 
would bind the convention not to aet 
on any legislative proposal not thus 
submitted beforehand to the branches. 
The convention 7s the Association in 
action and it must be free to act, albeit, 
let us hope, as intelligently and as 
wisely as possible. <A legislative situ- 
ation might arise at any time immedi- 
ately preceding or even during the 
course of a national convention upon 
which the convention ought to express 
itself without hesitation or qualifica- 


be 
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tion. Any attempt vy any convention 
to limit the freedom of future conven- 
tions in this respect would probably be 
futile and would certainly be unwise. 
In view of the steady stream of in- 
quiries directed to the office of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, not only by persons 
outside the Associa- 
tion but also by our 
own members, in re- 
gard to the require- 
ments for the admis- 
sion of colleges to the accredited list 
of the Association, we believe that the 
report of the Committee on Reeogni- 
tion will be of interest to a very large 
number of our readers and will be help- 
ful for reference when the membership 
campaign multiplies, as it inevitably 
will, the number of those inquiries. 


The Report of 
the Recognition 
Committee 


Reprints have been taken of the re- 
port of the Committee on Housing and 
have been widely distributed among 
the colleges, a special ef- 
fort having been made to 
get this report into the 
hands of the chairmen of 
building committees of Boards of Trus- 
This is, we believe, the first effort 
that has been made to formulate stand- 
ards for the housing of college students; 
and while the Committee wishes to 
emphasize the fact that the present 
study is only preliminary and _ tenta- 
tive, the facet remains that it is a sig- 
nificant beginning toward the study of 
a problem of the existence of which 
there is a growing recognition among 
college authorities. 


The Hous- 
ing Report 


Tees, 


The following letter 


An addition to ; 
- from one of our fel- 


lows who entered upon 
the use of her fellow- 
ship last year reached Miss Maltby too 
late for inelusion in her report. 
26 Upper Bedford P1., 
London, W. €. 1., 
May 18, 1922. 
My dear Miss Malthy : 

I have at last succeeded in carrying out the 
object for which the European Fellowship of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae was 
granted me in 1915. When I was informed 
that I might postpone its use, I continued to 
work in American libraries on my task—the 
Guide to English Social and Economie His- 
tory, 1750 to 1850, for the Records of Civiliza- 


tion Series. I found enough to keep me more 
than ‘busy during all holidays, vacations and 
spare minutes, but, of course, much was lack- 
ing on our side of the water. All winter I 
have been filling the gaps, mainly at the Brit- 
ish Museum Library, but many other special 
libraries have contributed, e. g., the Patent 
Office, the Guildhall, the Goldsmiths’, the Sci- 
ence Museum, the British Library of Political 
Science, the Royal Agricultural Society, the 
Museum of Practical Geology, ete., ete. I have 
just returned from a most rewarding tour of 
the libraries of the industrial centers, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Sheffield, Neweastle. 

Some parts of the book are entirely ready for 
the printer, in typewritten form. It is my 
hope that practically all will be so by the 
middle of the summer, as the plan is for it to 
be published in the autumn, barring printers’ 
strikes or other accidents. 

Through you may I express my deep grati- 
tude to the Association, not only for award 
ing me the fellowship but also, when war made 
all plans difficult to follow out, for permitting 
me to use my own judgment as to the time 
when I could use it most profitably. I have 
done my best, and I hope that my work when 
published will prove that I was worthy of 
your confidence and of the honor which you 
showed me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JupItTH B. WILLIAMS. 

It is gratifying to be able to announce 
that the Shanghai College Club has 
within the last month transformed it- 
self into the Shang- 
hai Branch of the 
American Association 
of University Wom- 
en. The new Branch has made the in- 
teresting suggestion that there be cre- 
ated a Far Eastern Section, in addition 
to the ten sections in the United States. 
This would be in reality only a revival 
of something that was attempted some 
vears ago when the Executive Secre- 
tary and the Branch in the Philippines, 
under the Presidency of Miss Mary 
Polk, took the initiative in attempting 
to create such a Far Eastern Division. 
Miss Polk was authorized to act as 
Vice-president for the Orient and the 
sown at that time finally came 
to fruition in the formation of the 
Japan Branch later under the influence 
of Miss Caroline Furness of Vassar Col- 
This effort, like so many others 
in the history of the Association, an- 
ticipated by a little the psychological 
moment. That moment seems now to 
have arrived and the Far Eastern Sec- 
tion should be within a few months an 
established reality. 


Another Branch 
in the Orient 


seed 


lege. 

























































































































































































































REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


April 1, 1921 to April 5, 1922 


Apa L. CoMstTocK 


The work of the presidency of the 
American Association of University 
Women falls naturally into four divi- 
sions: carrying on correspondence; vis- 
iting branches and colleges; represent- 
ing the Association on public occasions ; 
and attending meetings of boards or 
committees belonging to the Associa- 


tion. 


The work done by your president 
under these four heads in the past year 
may be listed as follows :— 

I. Correspondence. 


Somewhat over a thousand let- 
ters have gone out from the 
President’s office. 


II. Visits to branches and colleges. 


, 


In the course of the year the fol- 
lowing branches have been visi- 
ted :—Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, 
St. Paul, Cleveland, Lynchburg, 
Va., Spartanburg and Greenville, 
Ss. C., Durham, N. C. The trip 
which ineluded visits to the 
southern branches mentioned, 
and which was made possible by 
the initiative and active assist- 
ance of President MeVea_ of 
Sweet Briar, included also visits 
and speeches at the following 
colleges: Sweet Briar, Randolph- 
Macon, Converse, Agnes Scott, 
and Trinity. 


III. Representation of the Association 






on Publie Oceasions. 


Your president represented the 
Association on the following oe- 
casions :— 

(a) The meeting of the American 
Couneil on Education in Wash- 
ington, May 6 and 7, 1921. On 
this occasion she took the place 
of Dean Virginia Gildersleeve 
who is one of our three represen- 
tatives in the Council. 

(b) The meeting of American 
University Women in New York 
on May 18 in honor of Madame 
Curie. 

(ce) Conference with President 
Harding on November 3, 1921, to 
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present resolutions framed by 
the North Atlantie Section in en- 
dorsement of the aims of the 
Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments. 
(d) A meeting of college men 
and women in New York on No- 
vember 10, 1922, to draw up res- 
olutions endorsing the Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments. 
(e) A dinner given by the Uni- 
versity Women’s Club of Tor- 
onto on November 22 in token of 
the friendly relation between the 
Canadian Association and the A. 
A. U. W. . 
(f) A meeting of the College 
Club in Canton, Ohio, January 4. 
Under this head should be 
mentioned the kind efforts Mrs. 
Hoover has made to have the 
Association represented on offi- 
cial occasions in Washington. 
She invited a representative to 
attend the session of the Confer- 
ence on the’ Limitation of Arma- 
ments at which M. Briand spoke, 
she secured places for two of our 
representatives at the closing 
session of the Conference, and 
included your president in the 
official dinner which she and Mr. 
Hoover gave in honor of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding. 


IV. Meetings ealled and attended. 


(a) Board of Directors 
September 9, 1921 
November 3, 1921 

(No quorum ) 
January 23, 1922 
(No quorum) 
(b) Committee on Purchase of a 
Club Tlouse 
May 27, 1921 
(ec) Executive Committee of the 
Board of Managers of the 
Club House 
January 12, 1922 
March 7, 1922 
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(d) Board of Managers of the 
Club House 
January 23 and 24, 1922 
All of these meetings were in 
Washington. 

Though the activities listed above 
have consumed large amounts of time, 
they represent only a fraction of the 
opportunities which have been offered 
and which would have been of value to 
the Association. Many invitations to 
speak to branches and to attend state 
meetings have had to be regretfully re- 
fused for lack of time. Advantageous 
opportunities to speak at conferences of 
other organizations and at meetings of 
various types have had to be given up 
for the same reason. It is not too much 
to say that the full time of an able- 
bodied woman could easily be devoted 
to the presidential duties of this Associ- 
ation. 

That fact carries with it a number of 
implications. It may suggest that in 
choosing a president the Association 
would be wise to elect one whose time 
is not already fully claimed by another 
task. It reveals a part of the work now 
awaiting an Educational Secretary in 
the work of sharing with the Executive 
Secretary and the President the rep- 
resentation of the Association on oc- 
casions in which we have a necessary 
part. It has seemed most interesting 


to me, however, in its revelation of the 
potential usefulness and vitality of the 
Association. Unquestionably there are 
innumerable uses in this country for a 
body which shall speak with some 
authority for college and university 
women. If it had no activities of its 
own it would still have a function as 
the spokesman of a body of women 
whose opinion and whose backing are 
constantly sought. 

Still more striking is the vitality of 
the Association. It has been spoken of 
sometimes by some of its temporarily 
discouraged members as moribund. 
There is no hint of approaching demise 
in the steady stream of invitations, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and questions, 
which pours into the executive office. 
Undoubtedly the Association has not 
vet learned to co-ordinate its activities. 
Undoubtedly the right balance between 
local and national undertakings has 
not yet been reached. Still less to be 
doubted is the discrepancy between its 
strength and its ambitions. The soul 
is too large for the body at present. 
The aims of the Association ean be 
achieved only by a vastly increased 
membership. It is with a profound be- 
lief in the possibility of obtaining that 
membership and achieving those aims 
that your president closes her first 
vear in office. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


STATISTICS. 


I. 


Sections of the United States covered by this 
investigation. 

The Eastern Section—The 
States. 

The Central East—New York, Penn., West Va. 

The Southern—So. Carolina to Florida, to 
Texas, to Tenn. 

Middle West—Ohio to Mo., Mich. to N. Dakota. 
tocky Mt.—Colorado to Montana. 

Pacific Coast Section—Washington to 
fornia. 


New England 


Cali- 


os. 


Number of States sending returns_____- 30 

Number of Colleges and Normal Schools 
sending returns 

Number of Houses reported, 1,280; spe 
cific, 151; typical or general, 1130. 


IIT. 


Number Students 


these 


of Women 
colleges 


attending 
50516 


Percentage of these students attending col- 
leges in the— 

Eastern Section 

Central East 05% 

Southern —- 9.27% 

Mid. West 7 16 Fo 

Rocky Mountain 9.24% 

Pacific Coast 29.02% 


— 
11990 


100. % 


Proportion of those in each section attend- 
ing State Colleges: 





American Association 


Eastern 

Central East 
Southern 
Middle West 
Rocky Mountain 
Pacifie Coast 


Proportion of Women Students 
College owned buildings: 

Eastern 

Central East 

Southern 

Midddle West 

Rocky Mountain 

Pacifie Coast 


Number of Colleges which operate dormi- 
tories reporting profit and loss__..----- 

Number of Colleges reporting loss_.-- 12 

Number of Colleges reporting just 
making expenses ~---~-.---- ee 

Number of Colleges reporting slight 
profit 


Rents 
Extremes 
$5.50-$15 
$9.00 
$6.00-$25 


Living Expenses: 

Usual 
$10-$12 
$16-$24 
$12-$15 


Eastern 
Cent. East 
Southern 


Mid. West _ $12 
N. Pace. Coast $ 7 
Coast $15 


$5.00 -$25 

$8 $5.00-$10 

$6.00 -$25 
Board 

Extremes 


$25-$40 


So. Pae. 


Usual 
Eastern $3 
Cent. East ........... $28-$36 
Southern —- $20-$30 
Mid. West 25 $20-$40 
N. Pace. Coast ‘ $30 
So. Pac. Coast 


$P?0-$40 
. , 


cx, 
No. of Colleges reporting an opinion re 

garding single and double rooms_----~ 45 
Single rooms, 1 occupant, recommend 

ed by -- aa ee 
2 single bedrooms and one study for 

| eae 
Opposed to single room with one oc 

cupant 
Double  ~_--- 
Both double and single___- 


REFERENCES 


Sates College, Maine. 
. State Agricultural College, Colorado. 


. Southern Branch of the University of 


California. 
. Southern 
California. 


5*. State Teachers College at San Jose, Cali- 


fornia. 
. Smith. 
. University of Wisconsin. 
. Smith. 
. University of California. 
. Radcliffe. 
- Pomona, California. 
. Radeliffe. 


sranch of the University of 


of University Women 


13*. University of Wisconsin. 
14*, Smith. 

15*. University of Wisconsin. 
16*. Radcliffe. 

7*. Pomona, California. 
18*. University of Wisconsin. 
19*, Smith. 

20*. University of Colorado. 
21*. University of Colorado. 
22*. Reed College, Oregon. 
23*. Ohio State University. 
24*, Texas Christian University. 


O~* 


25*. State College for Women, Florida. 
26*. Simmons College, Mass. 

27*. Smith. 

28*. Radcliffe. 

29*. Wyoming. 

30*, Wyoming. 

31*, Stanford University. 


Introduction: 

To the hearty co-operation of the 
Deans of Women and of other college 
officials who have contributed detailed 
information and constructive sugges- 
tions is due any value which this report 
may have. The committee wish to ex- 
press their appreciation of this co-oper- 
ation, and also of the assistance given 
by the presidents of branches and by 
the chairmen and members of local 
housing committees in distributing 
questionnaires. The acting chairman 
feels that special acknowledgement is 
due to Miss Lillian Bridgman, of the 
Committee on Housing, director of the 
western division, who, after interviews 
with college officials in the extreme 
west, formulated the questionnaire 
used in this investigation, and tabu- 
lated and classified all the data. Miss 
sridgman is now preparing an outline 
map of the United States, showing the 
number of colleges reporting and the 
number of individuals affected; also, 
large filing cards for ready reference, 
giving the substance of the report of 
each college. 

The incompleteness of this report is 
due not to lack of interest on the part 
of college authorities, but to the fact 
that (1) each branch of the Association 
of University Women is surrounded by 
a vast tract of country to be covered, 
and (2) all the branches have not 
housing committees nor workers avail- 
able for this purpose. Consequently 
this report follows a zig-zag trail over 
the entire country. 

The page of statisties will show that 
each section of the United States has 
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been covered. The majority of the col- 
leges listed are representative of their 
section, and are known throughout the 
nation. Such endowed colleges as 
Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, Oberlin, and 
Pomona, together with the great state- 
supported universities of the west and 
middle west are included. We believe 
that the list is fairly representative of 
the housing conditions for women stu- 
dents in the United States. (See Sta- 
tistics numbered I to IV.) 
Purpose of the Investigation: 


At a conference of Deans of Women 
and of representatives of housing com- 
mittees held in California in the fall 
of 1921, the following facts were 
noted: 

1) There is at present no standard 
for the housing of college students. 

(2) There is no eentral source of 
carefully collected data available for 
the establishment of such a standard. 

3) Present housing conditions vary 
from no standard to a standard finan- 
cially beyond the reach of the average 
student. 

(4) The state-supported — colleges 

have frequently given little attention to 
the housing of students, leaving this 
matter to private enterprise. 
(5) It is desirable that the housing 
conditions of students during the four 
years of undergraduate life should 
have an educational value. 

6) The collection of the necessary 
data and the establishment of such a 
standard is an appropriate work for 
the A. A. U. W. 

As was stated in the letter sent to 
the Deans of Women with the question- 
naires, the purposes of this investiga- 
tion are: (1) To enable this commit- 
tee to aid in establishing for women 
students a standard of housing which 
Shall have a definite educational value 
during the formative college years; 
and (2) to enable this committee to 
serve, temporarily, as a source of in- 
formation and advice regarding pres- 
ent conditions and tendencies shown 
by the better class—(the more thought- 
fully planned class)—of housing; 
“‘temporarily’’—sinee rightly this 
source should be the national govern- 
ment through its Bureau of Housing at 
Washington. . 


The Y. W. C. A. has demonstrated 
the value of suitable housing for girls 
in the industrial and business world. 
Private and endowed colleges have 
long accepted housing of some sort as 
a necessary part of their equipment; 
and it is in these colleges that we are 
able to trace the evolution of the stu- 
dent house from a body-shelter merely, 
to a laboratory of intellectual and so- 
cial growth and of character building. 
At the great state universities in the 
west and the middle west, the hous- 
ing of students has been left chiefly to 
private enterprise. In the east and in 
the south our findings indicate that 
the tax supported colleges for women 
include dormitories as a part of the 
college plant. (See No. VI of Statistics. ) 

Findings ; 
(1) The Desirability of College-con- 
trolled Housing: 

The colleges which have dormitories 
are seeking to enlarge them and to 
improve them—not to abolish them: 
those which do not have them are 
hoping to have them soon, and this. 
in spite of the fact that dormitories. 
do not pay. (See No. VII. Statistics.) 
The answers to the question, ‘‘Is the 
house self-sustaining?’’ run somewhat 
like this: ‘‘Hardly’’; ‘‘We hope to 
make it so’’; ‘‘ Yes, barely’’; ‘‘A slight 
profit.’’ A few said ‘‘Yes’’, or ‘‘No.’”’ 
Only one reported meeting running 
expenses and also retiring a building: 
fund from charges.(*1.) Several so- 
rorities are paying expenses and retir- 
ing building funds, but their charges 
for board and room are practically the 
same as those of the boarding houses 
run for profit. 

Evidently the value of dormitories is 
not due to their money-making possi- 
bilities. 

Shall we have them? Or shall we: 
have hotels, boarding houses and apart- 
ment houses, sorority houses and elub 
houses, with or without the super- 
vision of college authorities? Here are 
a few comments: ‘‘The students are 
housed in the homes of the town. Some 
of the accommodations are very poor; 
some are excellent, as homes vary. 
We have just completed (on the ecam- 
pus) for women students, a social elub 
house with gymnasium, swimming 
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pool, Little Theatre, adequate parlors 
and committee rooms; also with a 
small dining room and _ kitchenette. 
While this club house supplies one 
great need, we still regret the lack of 
proper housing.’’ (*2.) 

‘‘T regret to report that we have no 
houses of residence supplied by the 
college but depend upon whatever the 
town homes offer. The rooms are un- 


der the supervision of the Dean of 
Women, but during the recent shortage 
of houses it has been difficult to exact 
any very definite standard.’’ (*3.) 


From a_ great state university: 
‘““There are as yet no dormitories. The 
situation is frankly deplorable. There 
are no suitable buildings available, 
either for dormitories or for small club 
houses, that the students can afford to 
rent. Such as there are were badly 
constructed and built at the peak of 
building prices and their owners are 
still charging exorbitant rents for 
them. Private capital cannot be in- 
terested to build for the students, be- 
eause of the high price of land sur- 
rounding the campus. The women 
students live in housekeeping apart- 
ments or board in private families. 
These girls are for the most part from 
families of very moderate means. They 
are young and inexperienced and in 
general are satisfied with poor accom- 
modations. A few of these girls work 
for room and board, at a salary of $10 
a month, and probably live under bet- 
ter conditions than most of the others, 
as the Dean and the Medical Adviser 
follow up these cases as to health and 
scholarship. It is the belief of the 
Dean that it is the funetion of the 
University to house properly its stu- 
dents and to set them high standards 
of living as well as of scholarship.’’ 
(%4.) 

A Teachers’ College, splendidly 
equipped, except in dormitories, sends 
the following summary: 

‘““Three hundred women 
away from their homes, live 
different houses in this town. 
jections to this condition are: 


the 


students. 
in 140 
The ob- 


1. General faults of rooming 


house system: 
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a. Seattered student-body  pre- 
vents creation of healthy col- 
lege spirit. 

b. Impossibility of securing high 
social standards and _ prac- 
tices. Difficulty of teaching 
manners and morals outside 
of conditions under which 
they are practiced. 

e. Difficulty of providing properly 
balanced meals. 

d. Impossibility of standardizing 
prices. 

Faults pertaining 

dwelling: 

a. Inadequate heating. 

b. Incomplete and 
furnishings. 

No provision for segregation in 
cease of illness. 

No provision for quiet. 

Inadequate bathing facilities. 

Inadequate provision for social 
intercourse. 

The problem of undesirable family 

conditions: 

a. Undisciplined children. 

b. Undesirable men. 

ce. Low social ideals and practices. 

Undesirable characteristics of the 

landlady: 

a. Lack of refinement and educa- 
tion. 

b. Lack of co-operation with the 
college. (*5.) 

Another instance: ‘‘A boarding 
house which meets the requirements of 
the College House-Examining Commit- 
tee, in order to increase its table board 
income, places some of its boarders in 
unlisted houses. In one of these 
houses five girls occupy two basement 
rooms (not large rooms, but above 
ground, and one of them well lighted 
and sunny) for whieh the girls pay 
$15 each, or a monthly rental of $75. 
No parlor save the already full-to- 
capacity parlor of the boarding house 
is open to them.”’ 

Krom a woman's college having dor- 
mitories: ‘* , . Houses in which stu- 
dents live should be a part of the col- 
lege plant. For their physical care and 
for their development in mind and 


to house or 


unattractive 





Vs 
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character students should live in build- 
ings maintained by the institution 
which they are attending.’’ (*6.) 

(2) Type of Housing: 

Most of the small colleges report the 
cottage type of housing, sometimes 
grouped so that a central heating plant 
serves all. Many of the larger colleges 
prefer this type of housing, but because 
of economy of administration are build- 
ing larger residence halls. Here are 
a few comments: 

‘‘EKeonomy dictates the use of fire- 
proof halls of residence which accom- 
modate not more than 75 students. Ex- 
cept for economy of construction and 
administration, cottage dormitories, 
accommodating 30 to 40 students, are 
in my judgment preferable. The group 
in the smaller house is about as large 
as can easily be welded into a true 
unit. The leadership of such a group 
taxes the capacity of the president of a 
self-governing student group.’’ (*7.) 

‘“‘My prejudices are all in favor of 
small housing units, which take care of 
not more than 60 students each.’’ (*8.) 

‘The house which houses only 25 or 
30 students is too small to have the 
students get the best of the general 
group life. On the other hand, a house 
of over 200 is too large for the student 
to feel at home in. My own feeling 
would be that the best type of dormi- 
tory would be one which had a number 
of separate units of not more than 50 
or 60, joined by some common rooms, 
and perhaps common dining rooms. In 
such halls there should be rooms where 
a small group of girls might entertain 
a small group of men, and there should 
also be in every unit a comfortable, 
attractive living room.”’ 

The president of a western state uni- 
versity recommends, ‘‘Residence halls 
having a capacity of about 160 stu- 
dents with one great dining room as 
the center of the group life. Good food 
can be supplied with the most satisfac- 
tory service at the least expensive 
charge to units of about this size. How- 
ever, this unit for the service of food is 
too large for a social unit; hence the 
architect should arrange the rooms in 
groups of 16, 20, or even 30; each group 
to center about a parlor or club room 
and be leased as a unit to clubs or asso- 


ciations based on congeniality and 
friendship. Such a building program 

. . would combine the student body 
in a helpful acquaintanceship and ere- 
ate a campus life favorable to the uni- 
versity’s conduct and its ‘esprit de 
corps.’ The University hopes to pro- 
vide such accommodations at a cost to 
students not to exceed a rental charge 
of $10 monthly.’’ (*9.) 

(Note: The above is in regard to a 
building program for a state university 
of some 13,000 students, of whom about 
0,000 are women. At present these are 
all housed by the townspeople or in 
club houses and sorority houses. The 
latter furnish the most desirable type 
of housing at present available, but are 
able to accommodate only a small per- 
centage of the women students. The 
high price of land near the campus, of 
building materials, and the extra cost 
of operating such detached units make 
it impossible to depend upon this type 
of housing for the majority of the 
students. To preserve and increase 
these social units the president of the 
university made the above suggestion.) 
(3) The Physical Plant: 

The values of fresh air, daylight, 
pure water, and sanitary plumbing are 
recognized by college authorities. In 
almost every case the possession of 
these values was stated as a facet, 
though the evidence is sometimes lack- 
ing. 

The antiseptic value of direct sun- 
light is not always fully realized. One 
dormitory, designed to use the maxi- 
mum amount of sunlight, was con- 
demned as extravagant in design. The 
plan follows a curve with the convex 
side to the south, and with ‘‘L’s’’ like 
cogs on a Wheel projecting from this 
side. 

The capacity of the plumbing fixtures 
is usually overtaxed. One of the most 
thoughtful reports suggests 4 persons 
per bath, 6 per shower, 4 per hand 
basin, and 6 per toilet. (10.*) Another 
describes a tested arrangement of a 
unit of 4 single rooms and one bath- 
room, fixtures complete, with private 
entrance to this suite from the main 
hall. (11.*) 

Kitchen service was usually de- 
scribed as, ‘‘adequate’’, ‘‘ideal’’, ‘‘ex- 
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cellent.’’ One comment is suggestive: 
‘‘One kitchen and pantry are designed 
to serve two dining rooms,—one in our 
present hall and one in a similar and 
connected hall to be built later. This 
permits economy of equipment and 
service without making the dining 
rooms too large. We have a good 
storage plant but not large enough to 
permit buying in quantities during the 
season of production.’’ (12.*) 

(4) Facilities for Self-support: 

With one exception, in all college 
dormitories the girls take care of their 
own rooms, except for a_ thorough 
cleaning once a week. Opportunities 
to reduce to work , 
way through college are few. 
is almost no evidence of a_ college 
building designed with this end in 
view. There are, however, two con- 
structive suggestions: 


one s 
There 


expenses, or 


‘Our co-operative houses furnish the 
best opportunities for young women on 
small incomes to live happily and well 
at college. No other type of housing 
here is more successful in every respect 
than are these small co-operative 
houses. Two of these are operating on 
a cost In the third the young 
women pay somewhat less than the pre- 
vailing commercial prices, but they 
entered into the house with the expec- 
tation of paying as much as the same 
accommodations would command out- 
side. What was left beyond the cost 
of operating was to go to pay their 
debts on the furnishings. After half 
a year the group found that they could 
reduce prices and yet could make good 
their financial obligations. These 
groups are all in houses that were not 
designed for their special uses; but 
with buildings constructed especially 
for them, they would be as nearly ideal 
as any type of college housing which 
I personally know. Such groups should 
be small. The largest here is 22.’’ 
(13.*) 


basis. 


Another arrangement carried out by 


the Y. W. C. A. for several groups of 
working girls, away from home and 
tired of cafeteria and restaurant fare, 
might be adapted to the use of college 
girls. It permits economy of construe- 
tion and operation and still preserves 
the small social unit. A wing planned 
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as follows was added to the building: 
down the center of the wing is a hall 
or corridor, flanked on both sides by 
a series of cubicles. The ones toward 
the noisy street side are fitted as 
kitchenettes. On the other side of the 
corridor are the dining alcoves, each 
with a narrow table and two benches 
accommodating 4 girls. A broad win- 
dow looks out upon a court riotous 
with flowers. These sets—kitchenette 
and dining room—are rented by a 
vroup of girls. The row of kitchens 
permits an economical arrangement 
of plumbing pipes and a cheaper rent 
than would be possible had the build- 
ing been designed for housekeeping 
apartments. Also the sleeping rooms 
are thus quite separate from the cook- 
ing and eating rooms. These girls en- 
tertain their friends in the public par- 
lors on the first floor, an advantage 
over the usual apartment house cus- 
tom. 

One further comment: ‘‘ Facilities 
for self support should, I think, be of- 
fered especially to students of marked 
ability. It seems to me that the prin- 
ciple of offering opportunities for re- 
ducing expenses in college should be 
somewhat like  secholarships—offered 
most freely to students of superior 
powers. Such students compel the re- 
spect of their associates, and are, there- 
fore, never segregated in the minds of 
other students as a group to be pitied 
or looked down upon.’’ (14.*) 

Another suggestion, especially for 
the state-supported colleges: ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities for co-operative housekeeping 
should be provided on the campus. 
And, also, working one’s way through 
college should be the accepted way, 
not the exception. The work should 
be lifted out of the drudgery plane; it 
should have an educational value, not 
in the sense of learning a trade but of 
acquiring a dignified and healthy atti- 
tude toward labor. The college 
need not go out of its way to provide 
work for the students, though in the 
choice of a site for the college, the 
chances for suitable employment should 
be considered. There is much work 
done on the eampus by outside labor 
which could be done by students if the 
right kind of ‘‘foreman’’ (Director of 
Occupations) were in charge. And 
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there is always work in the community 
surrounding the campus, which could 
be done by students if properly organ- 
ized. Business men might co-operate 
if they were given the opportunity.”’ 


(5) The Social Plant: 


(a) The Dining Room: Many of 
the older halls still use long narrow 
tables, the advantages cited being ease 
and quickness of service. Clubs and 
sororities also prefer one large table, 
frequently seating more than 20—but 
for a different reason, i. e., to keep the 
atmosphere of one household and to 
avoid the formation of cliques. 

The modern residence halls and the 
college commons, however, prefer 
round tables seating 8, or square 
tables which can be put together when 
a banquet is given. The reasons given 
for this preference are: by residence 
halls, sociability and greater quiet; 
by the college commons, flexibility in 
catering to continuous and irregular 
service. 

In regard to the educational advan- 
tages afforded by three ‘‘square’’ 
meals a day, the following comment is 
suggestive: 


‘*One general commons is, I think, 


a mistake. The cafeteria served as a 
kind of war substitute which did good 
service in an emergency but which 
ought to be replaced as quickly as pos- 
sible by something better, inasmuch as 
the cafeteria life is likely to be quite 
without social elements.’’ (15.*) 

(b) The Kitchenette: One or more 
on each floor for fudge parties and 
teas, is a definitely established and ae- 
cepted detail which no future dormi- 
tory will have the hardihood to omit. 
In several cases a kitchenette opens off 
the general reception room or off one 
of the smaller parlors for service at 
more general entertaining. 

(¢) The Reception Room also is 
recognized as a necessity and is the first 
social requirement which a boarding 
house must meet in order to be placed 
on the accredited list of those colleges 
Which supervise boarding houses oper- 
ated privately. 

Most of the larger dormitories have 
one large reception room and one or 
more small parlors. A few examples 


are here given: four are modern first- 
class dormitories, and one is a tempo- 
rary social center provided by a college 
which has no dormitories: 

i. ‘‘The first floor in each hall is 
given over to the public rooms. . . 
These consist of a large living room 
and one or two parlors. In addition 
there is, in each hall, a library and a 
musie room. Each hall has a large 
brick terrace which forms an addi- 
tional space at any hall-entertainments. 
The furniture of all the public rooms 
has been selected with great care. It 
is not luxurious but was chosen not 
only for its lasting qualities but for its 
appearance. The general effect is 
slightly formal but comfortable look- 
ing. In building a new dormitory the 
eollege would consider two additional 
rooms,—a_ large well-lighted cloak 
room, with mirror and toilet, off the 
lobby entrance for residents; and a 
similar coat room, with toilet, for men 
guests.’’ (16.*) 

ii. ‘‘The parlor is so arranged that 
when used by small social groups each 
group has a feeling of privacy while 
still in a large room. ‘This is accom- 
plished in part by the architecture and 
in part by furnishing. . Several fur- 
nished aleoves line the corridor. A 
kitchenette opens off the parlor; also, 
there are small kitchenettes on each 
floor . . and a sitting room on each 
floor for the girls. In the basement is 
a recreation room suitable for dane- 
ing.’’ (17.*) 

ili. ‘‘Adequate parlors, more than 
one. One parlor, or a series that can 
be converted into one, should be large 
enough to afford space for the whole 
group to entertain together.’’ (18.*) 

iv. ‘‘In my judgment the trend to- 
ward an ampler provision for social 
intercourse in college dormitories is 
real progress. So far as possible, pub- 
lie rooms should be provided in which 
students may entertain in groups and 
in which they may receive their callers. 
They cannot, of course, expect to have 
the privacy which they might have at 
home, but it ought to be possible for 
a young woman to receive an occa- 
sional caller without displaying him to 
the interested gaze of every other stu- 
dent in the house. Therefore in our 
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new dormitories we are trying to pro- 
vide in each hall a number of reception 
rooms (small). As we are providing 
only single rooms in these buildings, 
we are also furnishing a small room or 
alcove on each floor in which students 
may gather who wish to chat for a 
little while before scattering to their 
own rooms. Perhaps I should mention 
at this point the kitchenettes, one of 
which we provide on each floor in our 
new buildings, and which we are also 
installing in our old buildings as rap- 
idly as possible. They make it possi- 
ble for our students to entertain each 
other pleasantly and they also make it 
possible for us to forbid the use of 
chafing dishes or other cooking appli- 
ances in the rooms. We escape in this 
way some risk from fire and also avoid 

a very appreciable amount of wear and 

tear in the students’ rooms.’’ (19.*) 

v. ‘‘We have no dormitory. Mean- 
while we have one center for the social 
life of the women students. This is 
situated in the Y. W. C. A. building, 
and consists of a large living room or 
hall, a rest room, a dining room, and 
a kitchen.’’ (20.*) 

(6) Sleeping and Study Rooms:— 
Should they be single or double? 
Our findings show that the majority 

of undergraduates have a room-mate, 

and that study and bed-room are com- 
bined. 

Nevertheless the majority of Deans 
expressing an opinion on this point 
favor one room for both sleeping and 
study, with a single occupant. (See 
No. IX. Statistic Sheet.) Here are a 
few comments: 

“The plans for our new dormitory 
provide for single rooms—one girl in 
a room. I consider this arrangement 
the most advisable from every stand- 
point (health, nervous strain, normal 
habits), but it is possible that, because 
of expense, we may have to replan for 
two girls in a room.’’ (21.*) 

‘*We find single rooms desirable for 
foreign students, mature students, and 
for those of nervous temperament, 
ete.’’ (22.*) 

‘‘Impossible to have a decided opin- 

ion. We have to fit the girl to the 

room. Some girls will not room alone.’’ 


(23.*) 
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‘‘The single room makes students 
more independent and gives better op- 
portunity for study.’’ (24.*) 

‘*Excellent for study value but low 
for learning to live with others and 
acquiring the power of concentration. 
A state school cannot afford single 
rooms. ’”’ (25.*) 

‘‘Our ambition is to house all our 
students in up-to-date houses in which 
each student has her own room.’’ 
(26.*) 

‘Tf expense would permit it I should 
like to provide a separate study and 
bedroom for each student. Such an ar- 
rangement would be too costly for the 
average student. In my own judgment, 
therefore, the best plan is to give each 
student a single room. I do not believe 
that undisturbed study can be counted 
upon in a suite for two persons. My 
own feeling is that simplicity in college 
living is best from every point of view. 
It is best for health, best for a demo- 
eratie spirit, and best from the point of 
view of putting educational facilities 
within the reach of a large number of 
people.’’ (27.*) 

Another careful and suggestive re- 
port, which clearly shows that no con- 
cessions would be made to profit which 
required the sacrifice of essential edu- 
cational elements, says: ‘‘In all houses 
built by the college only one student 
occupies a bed-room. This is a definite 
college policy, and the use of one room, 
however large, by two students is only 
a makeshift until a new dormitory can 
be added. In the oldest halls there 
are 8 suites, each one consisting of a 
study and 2 bedrooms. This plan has 
not been followed in the later buildings 
because it was found that the great 
majority of the students prefer single 
rooms and a less expensive arrange- 
ment. Also, without suites the college 
can house more students in a building 
of the same size and feed a larger num- 
ber in the dining hall.’’ (28.*) 

(7) The Building Fund: 

While the returns under this heading 
were meager they were not without 
significance. 

i. Amount of the Fund: This fund 
is never adequate; the needs always in- 
crease faster than the supply. <A con- 
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stant source of increasing volume is 
desired. 
ii. Source of the Fund: 
1. Private and endowed colleges: 


a Appropriations from the col- 
lege income. 

b Endowment—(') By private 
individuals, frequently as 
memorials; (*°) by Alumnae 
drives. 

2 Tax Supported Colleges: 

a <A millage tax: This varies 
greatly in different states. 
At one of the two extremes 
stands a state (Ill.) which 
provides an annual budget 
for its State University of 
$8,000,000 by a 2-mill tax 
(amount for building fund 
not specified). At the other, 
a state (Wyo.) which pro- 
vides an annual budget of 
$150,000 by a *%-mill tax, 
one-third of which is defi- 
nitely assigned to a build- 
ing fund including the eree- 
tion of dormitories. 

Since the war, 
Montana, and 
have had to increase their 
millage tax to meet the 
needs of their universities. 
Montana and Oregon de- 
vote part of this to a hous- 
ing fund, and each houses 
14% of their women stu- 
dents. 

In many of the western 
states during 1920 and 721 
the increase in attendance 
at the state supported col- 
leges was out of all propor- 
tion to the increase of the 
state’s taxable wealth ; 
hence the necessity for an 
increased millage tax. 

b Special 
the various 
tures: 

In addition to 
creased millage tax, Mon- 
tana and Colorado have 
voted special appropriations 
for buildings (housing of 
students, however, is not 
provided for in the special 


Oregon, 
Colorado 


appropriations by 
state legisla- 


the in- 


appropriations for Colo- 
rado and California). 

3 Income from the common 
wealth of the various 
states: 

Texas has turned all her 
oil royalties into the new 
building program. 

The Univ. of Wyoming, 
inspired by Texas, discov- 
ered that a large sum of 
money has accumulated in 
the United States Treasury 
from oil royalties on Wyom- 
ing lands; the state Legis- 
lature has the responsibility 
of designating the use to 
which this sum shall be put. 

The University is going 
after this sum thus: A cam- 
paign is on to organize the 
alumni and other leading 
citizens of the State into an 
‘‘Information Committee’’ 
to be placed at the service 
of the Legislature in the in- 
terest of the building fund. 
(This fund ineludes dormi- 
tories for both men and 
women). 

The argument for using this income 
from the State’s common wealth is, 
‘‘This source is immediately available; 
it will not entail additional taxation; 
and surely it is the one source that the 
people in general can approve.’’ (29.*) 

Some of the states are still rich in 
water-power sites, grazing lands, tim- 
ber, mines, oil, harbor and wharfage 
facilities—any one of which, properly 
administered, is capable of yielding 
royalties sufficient to meet a_ well 
studied and growing building program. 


Conclusions and Recommendations: 


(1) The private colleges realize the 


educational importance of suitable 
housing and make provision for it pro- 
portionate to the other expenditures 
from the college funds. 

At present these colleges furnish the 
best examples of collective housing. 

The officials of the state supported 
colleges realize the importance of 
suitable housing for the students, but 
the people—and hence their represent- 
atives in the state legislatures—do 
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not. As one report expresses it, ‘‘ They 
(the tax payers) can be relied upon to 
furnish the necessary funds if the 
need can be brought intelligibly before 
them. The president of the college 
cannot alone assume the tremendous 
responsibility of representing before 
this state and its legislature the Uni- 
versity’s meritorious needs. Such in- 
fluence as he has will count for naught 
unless reinforced and vivified by a far 
larger unified influence—that of the 
Board of Regents, supplemented by a 
group selected from the alumni and 
other influential citizens of this state, 
whose duty it shall be to have watehful 
supervision over the University’s inter- 
ests.’’ (30.*) 

Again, ‘‘ The state-supported colleges 
are supported by the taxpayers on the 
supposition that every boy and girl 
who is prepared for college, should 
have a college education. These con- 
ditions are permitted to be such that 
only the children of the comfortably- 
well-off can go (except in a few cases 





where scholarships are donated). Of 
course some students do get through 
college by earrying an extra heavy 


burden, or by living under very ham- 
pering conditions, unsatisfactory from 
both an hygienic and a social point of 
view. It is as though the people were 
taxed to build good roads and then, by 
a system of toll-gates, only the owners 
of automobiles were permitted to use 
the roads.’’ 

The returns show that the standard 
of expense set by the private colleges 
is usually accepted by the state-colleges 
which have dormitories on the campus. 
Only one of the state-colleges making 


returns, recognizes the fact that the 
state-supported colleges should set a 


standard of much lower expense for the 
state’s children. 

(2). Dormitories are desirable places 
of residence for undergraduates and 
for graduates as well. 

All students who desire it should be 
housed in buildings owned and oper- 
ated by the college and situated on or 
immediately adjacent to the campus. 
The income from dormitories should 
pay running expenses and ordinary 
upkeep. As they are tax-free the stu- 
dent should have the benefit of this ex- 
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emption. The student should not be 
required to retire a building fund— 
which is equivalent to providing hous- 
ing for future generations. 

Dormitories should produce no profit 
since their value, like the value of a 
laboratory or a library, is not due to 
monetary returns. 

(3). The site of a college residence 
should be earefully chosen with refer- 
ence to healthful and_ inspirational 
living. Varying climatie conditions 
will in each case require study. The 
eryound should be well drained and if 
possible somewhat elevated. Even in 
warm countries the cleansing proper- 
ties of sunlight should be utilized. Air 
currents for ventilation as well as car- 
riers of noise and dust will influence 
the choice of site. 

Unless the building is of fireproof 
material, the cottage-group system is 
recommended. Jn this case no building 
should be more than three stories high. 

In the case of larger residence halls 
(and frequently the limitations of the 
campus acreage and economic opera- 
tion will necessitate the erection of 
these) a unit grouping is recommended 
of not more than 30 (preferably half 
that number) single bedrooms, with a 
parlor and kitchenette for each group. 

(4). The Physical Plant: Dormito- 
ries should be of permanent construe- 
tion.—fire-proof and noise-proof. 

A ratio of 4 persons to 1 plumbing 
fixture is recommended. 

The halls should have windows at 
both ends and, if more than 30 feet 
long, should have branch-halls with 
outside windows. 

Fire-escapes should be reached di- 
rectly from the halls. 

A single room should have not less 
than 90 square feet floor area, nor less 
than 1% square feet of window area. 

Windows should open top and bot- 
tom, if not their entire surface. They 
should be completely sereened if any 
screening at all is necessary. 

Either there should be 2 windows 
on two sides of the room, or 1 window 
and a transom or ventilating shaft 
which permits the entrance of pure 
air. 

All mouldings and furnishings should 
be kept simple to permit of easy clean- 
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ing. Proportion, arrangement, and 
color, rather than ornament, should be 
depended upon for beauty. 


(5). Facilities for Self-support: The 
tendency has been each year for a col- 
lege education to become more ex- 
pensive, even at the state-supported 
colleges. Each year such an education 
becomes more valuable and more neces- 
sary. Each year a larger proportion of 
girls of suitable age and training de- 
sire to go to college. The great ma- 
jority of these girls are members of 
working families—typical American, 
self-helpful families. It is not easy for 
a healthy, right-minded girl of 16 or 18 
years of age to add to the family’s fi- 
nancial burden her support for 4 years 
away from home. Still she desires the 
college training, and the state will be 
richer if she has it. It is for such as 
she and her brothers that the taxpayers 
gladly support state colleges. Indeed 
with her new duties of citizenship, the 
state will be the poorer if she does not 
have the edueation and the training 
for which she is fitted. 


The organization of the college life, 
the design of the buildings, have, to 
date, ignored modern conditions and 


tendencies. Scholarships do not, can 
not, and should not be depended upon 
to meet the situation. The privately 
owned colleges, depending upon tui- 
tion, cannot be expected to solve this 
problem. The boarding-house manner 
of living—as we see it in the privately- 
owned boarding houses in which the 
majority of girls at state-supported col- 
leges live—contributes nothing toward 
making a girl mistress of life. 

Work is necessary and desirable. 
Under suitable conditions work is itself 
an education. It is the duty of the 
college to furnish these suitable condi- 
tions. 

It is, then, proposed that future dor- 
mitories on the campus be designed to 
permit girls, properly equipped, to 
work while they go to college. A num- 
ber of halls of residence should be de- 
signed for co-operative house-keeping. 
Other halls should be designed to make 
use of student labor. Kitchens, pan- 
tries, sculleries will require more space, 
preferably on the ground floor, easy of 


access from without, with adequate 
lavatories, lockers and dressing-rooms 
permitting a quick change of costume. 

A Director of Occupations and such 
assistants as may be necessary should 
be in charge. Such a Director will re- 
quire special training, for her posi- 
tion is an educative one second in 
importance only to that of the Dean. 
Her function is not to teach any one a 
trade or a profession but to train char- 
acter by means of ordinary daily useful 
work. 

Where can she be found? At pres- 
ent the Alumnae of the National So- 
rorities, whose members have had much 
experience in a smaller way in operat- 
ing their own houses while carrying 
college courses, will probably be the 
best source of supply. They know how 
to organize and how to utilize short 
periods of labor without confusion. Col- 
lege dormitories should be designed to 
utilize this eager young labor, close at 
hand,—not as a charity but as an edu- 
cational opportunity. 

(6). The Social Plant: 

In the dining room small tables are 
preferable to large ones, for dining is 
more than eating or eating quickly. 
The ‘‘household’’ value of units num- 
bering more than 8 is open to question. 

College commons and cafeterias are 
a makeshift and are to be suffered only 
as emergency measures. 

The reception room and dancing floor 
are inadequate provisions for social 
intercourse. The college dormitory 
may yet restore the lost and charming 
art of conversation. And why not a 
billiard room and a bowling alley? 
(7). Sleeping and Study Rooms: 

Since intellectual development and 
character development are matters of 
growth, it is advisable that the student 
be given the opportunity of being alone. 
It is always her privilege not to make 
use of this. 

The suite is not as desirable as the 
single room with one occupant. Sleep- 
ing and studying are not done by the 
same person at the same time. Both 
require quiet, fresh air, and solitude. 
The suite is extravagent in that, how- 
ever able the one who occupies it is to 
pay for it, it adds nothing to the oppor- 
tunities for study, and some one who 
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does not octupy it has to pay for it by 
going without. 
(8). The Building Fund: 

It is recommended that this Associ- 
ation through its branches serve the 
various states in which they are situ- 
ated by finding what portion of the 
common wealth of the state is still 
available as a source of income for 
building college dormitories. In some 
states this source of funds has been 
already dissipated; in others the ma- 
jority of people are ignorant of such 
a source, though it still exists. In those 
states whose public wealth has already 
passed into private hands a tax is neces- 
sary. As long as states continue to in- 
crease in population, the colleges will 
need additional houses. The halt in 
the building program occasioned by 
the war shows how expensive and in- 
adequate is periodic building. A defi- 
nite annual millage tax for college 
buildings including dormitories should 
be provided by legislative appropria- 
tion. 

‘*It is not enough,’’ writes one official 
from the extreme west, ‘‘to bee the 
legislature for money for housing in 
the tax-supported colleges; members of 
the A. A. U. W., and others must help 
find it at its source, and then use their 
influence in having the wealth of the 
state used wisely for the welfare of 
the state.’’ 

Another from the west writes, ‘‘Per- 
haps the American Institute of Archi- 
tects will consider our special needs, 
and, through their membership, help 
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The Committee on Edueational Poli- 
cies had a double burden laid upon it 
by the Association: first, that of 
recommending educational policies to 
the Association; and second, that of 
nominating an educational secretary. 
These two purposes are interrelated. 
The kind of secretary selected is de- 
termined to some extent by the type of 
work to be undertaken. On the other 
hand, the type of work to be under- 
taken may be in part dependent upon 
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in the work. <A series of competi- 
tions might be conducted, throughout 
the country, to deal with common prob- 
lems under the different climatie and 
other conditions in various parts of the 
country.’’ 

The two points which the returns 
emphasize and which we have tried to 
suggest by the above quotations are: 
that the best standards of housing now 
available for study do not meet the 
situation, especially in the state-sup- 
ported colleges, of permitting the 
children of the average American fami- 
ly to receive a college education while 
maintaining their independence and 
self-respect; and, secondly, that there 
is a necessity for providing funds for 
inexpensive living (in the sense of cost, 
not in the sense of a low standard, such 
as over-crowding) on the campus. 

The Committee on Housing feel that 
no more important educational work 
demands the cooperation of the Ameri- 
‘an Association of University Women 
than this of aiding in providing ade- 
quate and suitable housing for the 
students of the nation. 

EDITH ELMER WOOD Chairman 
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the personalities of those available as 
educational secretary. Certainly the 
Secretary, if she is as big a woman as 
this Association needs, should play her 
part in shaping policies. Accordingly, 
the committee would like to offer a 
tentative report on these two topies, 
recognizing the fact that final decisions 
must work themselves out. 
1. Educational Policies 

Certain educational policies have al- 

ready been adopted by this Association 
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and would, of course, be furthered by 
any educational secretary appointed. 
One is that of raising standards in the 
education of women; one is that of im- 
proving the status of women on college 
faculties and boards of trustees; an- 
other is that of providing scholarships 
and fellowships for promising young 
college women; another is that of rais- 
ing the standard of personnel and of 
teaching in the elementary school. 
Most of these pieces of work are already 
under way and would need only the in- 
terest and incidental co-operation of 
the educational secretary. In addition 
to these, the Committee feels (and many 
of the members of the Association have 
expressed the same idea) that the As- 
sociation needs, in order to focus its 
endeavors, some one definite educa- 
tional project, which is of vital im- 
portance, and which university women 
are in a better position to carry out 
than any other group—if such a pro- 
ject can be found. 

Certainly no new policy should be 
finally adopted until a careful study 
of its possibilities has been made. One 
of the first duties of an educational 


secretary would be to make a careful 
study of what would seem to be prom- 
ising fields of educational endeavor and 
report back to the Board of Directors— 
or perhaps to the Association as a 


whole—for judgment. Several topies 
for investigation have been suggested 
to the Committee. We should like to 
make a report on policies in the form 
of recommendations for studies to be 
made by the educational secretary, 
with a view to basing final reeommen- 
dations for policy on them. 

The first topie which we have to sug- 
gest for investigation by the eduea- 
tional secretary, and the one which 
seems to us to hold the greatest prom- 
ise, needs a little elaboration because 
it may seem to some of you like a 
radical departure from previous in- 
terests of this Association. It is the 
possibility for college women to make 
a really scientific contribution to a 
program of education for the pre- 
school child between the ages of two 
and five years. So far there is in this 
country no organized edueational en- 
deavor for children of this period. 
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Modern psychology and_ psychiatry 
have convinced us that these early 
years are exceedingly important ones 
from the point of view of the forma- 
tion of physical habits, mental habits, 
and elements of character and person- 
ality—far more important than we have 
been supposing. If so, our educational 
system, which makes no_ provision 
whatever for these years, is very faulty. 
Not only is there no provision in the 
system for the training of the children, 
but there is also no adequate provision 
for the training of the future mothers 
in the care and management of small 
children. The college trained mother 
approaches the task of providing a 
wise educational environment for her 
voung childrén with no more specific 
preparation for it than the mother 
whose education ended with the ele- 
mentary school. 

Granting the previous statements, 
does the development of educational 
methods for pre-school children offer 
a task to tempt the powers of college 
trained women? The committee is pro- 
foundly convinced that it does—and 
that none but the highly trained woman 
is capable of developing this new field 
of education. The Committee is well 
aware that most of the few efforts 
which have been made to interest col- 
lege girls in education of this type have 
seemed trivial. The content of the train- 
ing has been inadequate, and such at- 
tempts have often ended with the com- 
ment that it is not the function of a col- 
lege to train nursemaids. Agreed. But 
it might well be made the function of 
the college to train experts in the edu- 
cation of young children, and to give 
young women a much more adequate 
background than they now possess for 
motherhood. 

The shift in point of view about the 
management of small children which is 
making their training a more definite 
educational field, is that we are begin- 
ning to see that children between two 
and five can very properly and prof- 
itably—profitably both to themselves 
and to their mothers—spend a part of 
their day outside of their own homes in 
the care of educational experts. The 
English nursery schools established by 
the Fisher Act in 1918 are the best ex- 
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ample of this type of school. There are 
a few examples under private auspices 
in this country. It is not within the 
scope of this report to discuss nursery 
schools exhaustively. We can only state 
the reasons why we think the develop- 
ment of this type of education fur- 
nishes a promising field of endeavor 
for college women. 

1. The determination of what is the 
Wisest regime for small children in 
terms of health and nutrition, in terms 
of educational content, and in terms of 
the development of character and per- 
sonality, constitutes a scientifie prob- 
lem which demands all the wisdom our 
departments of psychology, physiology, 
medicine, and sociology can furnish. 

2. The position of Director of a Nurs- 
ery School offers an opening of the 
highest type to suitably trained uni- 
versity women, and one which has the 
added virtue that it may perhaps be 
filled without handicap, by a highly 
trained woman who is herself a mother. 

4. The nursery school offers a labora- 
tory in which college girls acting as as- 
sistants may be given the type of practi- 
cal experience in child care and child 
management which alone can give vital 
content to courses in child psychology, 
child health or child welfare. 

4. The nursery school offers to the 
professional woman in other fields, that 
type of help in the education of her 
children, which may make it possible 
for her to continue her professional 
career, and at the same time offer her 
children better advantages than she 
could furnish at home. 

d. Our colleges and universities are 
at present the only institutions ade- 
quately equipped to take up the de- 
velopment of nursery school education. 
The whole movement hinges upon the 
possibility of furnishing a supply of 
women adequately trained to undertake 
the supervision of such schools, and 
only the colleges and universities can 
do it. 

The other topies which have been 
recommended to us for special investi- 
gation are more conventional and need 
less discussion. 

We have been asked to co-operate in 
a study of the careers of all the women 
of the United States who are holders of 
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the Ph. D. degree. One important 
purpose of the study is to have on file 
a complete report of the present lo- 
cation and occupation of all our most 
highly trained women, which may be 
consulted when positions of importance 
are to be filled. This study constitutes 
a definite and very useful piece of work 
in which the Committee feels this As- 
sociation may very properly co-operate. 

We have been asked to make a study 
of the medical service and physical edu- 
cation for women in our colleges and 
universities. This study is so compre- 
hensive that if it were undertaken no 
other long investigation would be pos- 
sible. 


II. The Selection of an Educational 
Secretary 

Our progress toward the selection of 
an educational secretary has consisted 
in outlining the duties of the position, 
listing the desirable qualifications, and 
considering a list of candidates. The 
Committee conceives the duties of the 
position to be as follows: 

1. To undertake educational studies, 
when authorized by the Association, 
which will lead to definite educational 
policies. 

2. To lead in carrying out national 
policies when adopted by the Associa- 
tion. 


") 


3. To find out what branch and state 
organizations are already doing in the 


service of education, and with what 
SUCEeSS.,. 
4. To furnish helpful information 


and suggestions concerning braneh and 
state educational undertakings. 

5. To prepare reports on all the 
educational work being carried on by 
the Association. 

6. To obtain the concerted action of 
the Association when national eduea- 
tional legislation is pending. 

7. To represent the Association at 
meetings primarily educational in 
character, such as the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, ete. 

8. To receive and help direet foreign 
visitors primarily interested in eduea- 
tion, who appeal to the Association 
for assistance. 


9, Finally—to unify, co-ordinate and 
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stimulate the edueational work of the 
Association. 


The personal qualifications of the 
Secretary we conceive as follows: 

1. She must be a person of adequate 
higher education, a holder of a Doctor’s 
degree, or one who has given evidence 
of equivalent training. 

2. She must be a person of wide edu- 
cational experience, and still wider 
educational sympathies. 

3. She must be a person of real exee- 
utive ability. 


4. She must be a person of keen in- 
sight into other personalities and 
skilled in dealing with them. 

5. She must be a person who is free 
to live in Washington and to travel 
wherever it is necessary. 

We realize that we—like many an- 
other employer—are demanding a par- 
agon for out own pet job. We have 
candidates already under consideration 
and would be glad to have others sug- 
gested to us promptly by members of 
the Association, since the appointment 
will be made soon. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION, APRIL 7, 1922 


DEAN F. LOUISE NARDIN, Chairman 


The Committee on Recognition sub- 
mits the following report to the First 
Convention of the American <Associ- 
ation of University Women: 

I. Standards Applied in Accrediting 
Institutions :— 

The Committee on Recognition is sure 
that it is wise on this occasion to de- 
vote some of the allotted hour to an 
exposition of the standards which are 
applied to institutions before they are 
accredited, and of the procedure fol- 
lowed by the committee in determining 
its recommendations to the convention. 
Just what is an accredited college? 
Just what does our Association guar- 
antee to its members and to the public 
concerning a college on the accredited 
list? Just what may we safely assume 
of each and every eligible alumna? 
These questions interest us all, because 
on the satisfactory definition of require- 
ments for recognition rests our service- 
ableness to patrons of education seek- 
ing institutions for the education of 
their daughters, our serviceableness to 
alumnae who wish their colleges to do 
all that is wisest in the edueation of 
women, our pride in this national As- 
sociation, and such _ likemindedness 
among our members as will enable us 
to work together in large undertakings. 

In addition to this general interest, 
the Committee is aware of two opposite 
wings of specially interested persons. 
One group remembers the secure and 
happy homogeneity of the early years 
of the Association and views the length- 


ened list of accredited institutions with 
silent misgivings lest the requirements 
for accrediting have become injudi- 
ciously few. It is true that the aecredit- 
ed list of April 1, 1914 of thirty-two in- 
stitutions has now become an accredit- 
ed list of 127. Even before the amal- 
gamation of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnae and the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women the accredited 
list of the Association of Collegiate Al- 
umnae numbered ninety-nine. This 
first wing, honored for its pioneer ser- 
vice in this Association, remembers the 
years when all A. C. A. colleges were 
similar in nature and each was rather 
intimately known by all the rest. This 
Wing cannot but find somewhat un- 
comfortable the lack of personal knowl- 
edge concerning many colleges now on 
our list. The unknown is feared, and 
this wing of pioneers cannot be blamed 
if, at times when they consider the 
greatly expanded Association which 
they nurtured in its childhood, they 
should have coneerning it some such 
loving doubts as Wordsworth in the 
many movements of his mind felt 
toward that England which he regard- 
ed with fond solicitude. The Commit- 
tee on Recognition is glad of an oppor- 
tunity to give an accounting of its 
stewardship to these old friends and 
guardians of the standards of the As- 
sociation. 

sut the Committee is not allowed to 
be unaware of another wing of our As- 
sociation, the wing which feels that 
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recognition comes tardily and even 
erudgingly, lagging a_ considerable 
space behind the desires of institutions. 
To these also the Committee is glad to 
set forth its purposes and its method. 
Those who have for ten years attend- 
ed the councils and conventions of this 
Association remember that a decade 
ago the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae had, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Corporate Membership, 
passed beyond the stage when its re- 
sources were adequate for rating all 
the institutions that desired to be of 
its fellowship. The method of investi- 
gation which it had hitherto used so 
successfully could no longer apply. 
Previously the Committee on Corporate 
Membership had relied on direct knowl- 
edge of the institution by its own mem- 
bers or other college women of wide 
experience whom the committee knew 
weil and whose judgment the committee 
trusted. No college had been approved 
until the committee had studied it for 
some time and had known intimately its 
policy and its achievements. The policy 
of the Association had been to increase 
the accredited list very slowly, prefer- 
ring to make enemies of disappointed 
alumnae of an unaccredited institution 
rather than approve any college which 
was not considered by practically all 
members a clear example of what a 
college educating women should be. In 
this pioneer period our Association was 
analyzing the essential elements of a 
college: the number and the training 
of the faculty, their opportunity for 
creative work, and their output of cre- 
ative scholarship; tenure of office and 
academie freedom; the adequacy and 
stability of financial provision; satis- 
factory buildings, library, and labora- 
tories; adequate salaries; sound and 
strictly administered entrance require- 
ments; liberal and thorough curricu- 
lum. These elements the Association 
pointed out as necessary for all col- 
leges. But for colleges educating 
women the Association felt that some 
additional things were necessary, and 
by degrees the committee on accredit- 
ing colleges came to formulate these 
standards also by which they judged 
whether a college gave women students 
a good education in fullest sense; 
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whether women educated in that col- 
lege would come out with a full realiz- 
ation of their free and responsible 
citizenship in the world. — 

In 1919, when the present chairman 
came to this committee, these addition- 
al requirements had been formulated 
thus: 

Additional Requirements. An institution 
the graduates of which are to be admitted 


must show the following additional qualifi- 
cations: 


1. There shall be a reasonable recognition of 
women in the faculty and in the student 
body, and proper provision for the 
intellectual and social needs of women 
students. 

- Much weight shall be gievn to the fact 
that women are on the Board of Trus- 
tees, especially in women’s colleges. 

3. In the consideration of a co-educational 
institution great weight shall be given 
to the fact that such institution has a 
dean or other advisor of women, above 
the rank of instructor, who is counted 
a regular member of the faculty. 

- Women on the faculty shall receive the 
same salaries as men of the same rank, 
and shall have the same opportunity for 
promotion, 

. No co-educational institution shall be con- 
sidered in which there is not special 
provision, through halls of residence or 
other buildings, for the social life of 
the women students. 

Early in the history of this Associa- 
tion the requirements made of an in- 
stitution came to be two-fold, based on 
the standards of academie worth, and 
the special standards concerning the 
status of women. As early as 1905, 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
was hoping that the first part of the 
standardizing work might come to be 
done by some other agency, and the 
measurement of the educational worth 
of institutions might come to be made 
by other rating agencies than this As- 
sociation. 

The Carnegie Foundation for pen- 
sioning teachers had to pass upon edu- 
cational worth in determining what in- 
stitutions should be beneficiaries. Fur- 
thermore in 1910 deans of graduate 
schools urged Dr. K. C. Babcock, spe- 
cialist in higher education in the Bureau 
of Edueation, to classify colleges and 
universities with reference to Bache- 
lor’s degrees. The projected formation 
of this list came opportunely for our 
Association. As has previously been 
said, the Committee on corporate Mem- 
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bership realized the existence of a num- 
ber of institutions where women were 
being educated, which desired to be 
rated—to be accredited if found 
worthy, or to be helped by learning 
their defects if they were not consid- 
ered ready for full accrediting. These 
institutions were outside that circle of 
direct personal knowledge in which 
the committee had previously fune- 
tioned. The committee would have 
been compelled to work out a new pro- 
cedure for investigation and to ask 
from the meagre Association treasury 
funds for such investigations, or to ex- 
pand so slowly that it would probably 
have lost its chance to be a national 
association and to afford in all sec- 
tions of the country the help of its ex- 
perience in applying the two-fold 
standards it had formulated for col- 
leges edueating women. As the Asso- 
ciation faced these alternatives, the pro- 
jected classification by the Bureau of 
Edueation came opportunely. This list 
might allow the Association to discon- 
tinue making its own ratings, and to be 
euided by the classified lists made by a 
trusted expert. 


This policy was definitely adopted by 
the Association. But unfortunately the 
Bureau of Education gave up the mak- 
ing and promulgating of such a list. 
Our Association could not command 
financial resources and time of expert 
examiners sufficient to carry on prompt- 
ly its independent rating of applying 
institutions, and so the Committee on 
Corporate Membership was compelled 
to delay. The annals of its work dur- 
ing that period are short, but all who 
have ever served on this committee can 
assuredly say that one cannot argue 
that a committee on acerediting is 
proved happy by the fact that its an- 
nals are brief. From without and with- 
in the committee of those years must 
have been sorely beset. Branch mem- 
bers living near unrecognized institu- 
tions and needing the alumnae of those 
institutions in the work of the branch, 
being themselves convinced that the 
neighboring institution equaled or sur- 
passed some college already accredited, 
had little patience with the fears and 
scruples of a committee that remained 
unmoved by laymen’s judgment and 
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insisted that it must wait until its own 
experts or other experts had appraised 
the college. Institutions resented de- 
lay and inactivity; they clamored to 
know what things they yet lacked. 

The impatience of the Association 
finally compelled the Committee on Ree- 
ognition to adopt the list that was near- 
est to our needs: the list of institutions 
approved for foreign study by the As- 
sociation of American Universities, a 
list made by a committee having as 
chairman Dr. K. C. Babeock, who as 
specialist in higher education for the 
U.S. Bureau of Education had amassed 
information for the projected govern- 
ment classified list. 

This list our association is still us- 
ing as a standard of educational excel- 
lence, and the first requirement made 
of an institution (except those giving 
education in medicine or in library sci- 
ence) is that it shall be on the approved 
list made by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. 

The Committee on Reeognition has 
known that our use of this list as our 
rating agency was to some extent an 
imposition on Dean Babecock’s commit- 
tee. Institutions pressing to secure ree- 
ognition by our Association for all their 
alumnae are likely to be much more 
numerous than those desiring a rating 
in order that foreign graduate study 
of the alumnae may be facilitated. 
Normally a list made for the latter pur- 
pose would grow more slowly than one 
made for an Association that wished to 
include all institutions of proper rank, 
and to be truly national in scope. Re- 
sources adequate for investigation that 
would be asked for the one purpose 
might well be insufficient for the in- 
vestigations desired for the second. 

One year ago your committee re- 
ported on all alternatives to the use of 
the present list and secured the approv- 
al of the continued use of that list un- 
til one better suited to our uses could 
be found. 

The committee must report that no 
such list is yet available. The only 
progress toward such a list is the re- 
port made by a special committee on 
policy to a Conference on Meihods of 
Standardizing and Accrediting Col- 
leges which was held in Washington, 
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May 6 and 7, 1921, under the joint aus- 
pices of the American Couneil on Edu- 
cation and the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


This report formulates the standards 
for a ‘‘college’’. Similar formulation 
of standards for teacher training insti- 
tutions will probably be available in 
the not distant future. A telegram just 
received from Miss Helen Atwater, 
Chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards in the Home Economies Associa- 
tion, says Dr. 8. P. Capen, Director of 
the American Council on Edueation, 
‘is confident that the Couneil will in 
cooperation with the Home Economics 
Association undertake to make a defi- 
nition of the standards of institutions 
giving professional degrees in home 


economies’’. 


This Committee would be very glad 
if it could at this time report also that 
a rating agency was ready to apply 
these formulated standards and make 
an approved list of institutions giving 
each type of education, but an agency 


or agencies working uniformly, must 
still be found to investigate institutions 
and rate them according to these stand- 
ards before a comprehensive nation- 
wide list can be secured. 

Meanwhile the formulated standards 


serve as suggestions to alumnae, of 
ways in which they may help their 
colleges to qualify for accrediting. 
Regional committees on recognition can 
be of service to alumnae in such efforts 
to study and understand their institu- 
tions. 

The Committee therefore recom- 
mends to the convention that the Asso- 
ciation continue for the present to use 
the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities as establishing 
the rating of colleges, and to require 
of interested institutions that they 
placed on this approved list. 

The Committee has felt that an in- 
terested institution should be carefully 
examined as to our additional require- 
ments concerning the status of women, 
even though the institution has not as 
yet attained the academie rating re- 
quisite for accrediting. The Commit- 
tee believes that it has not infrequently 
had a helpful influence by the sugges- 
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tions conveyed to an institution in the 
list of questions submitted, and in the 
further correspondence to which such 
an investigation usually leads. This 
list of questions follows: 

1. What degrees are granted to wom- 
en in your institution? (Please 
send catalogue with courses.) 

How are the women students 
housed? Please give number 
living at home, in halls of resi- 
dence, in commercial lodgings, 
etc. 

Specify what provision exists 
through halls of residence or 
other buildings for the social 
life of the women students. 

Is there a gymnasium especially 
provided for the women  stu- 
dents? 

What provision is made for medi- 
cal supervision? 

Are there women members of the 
3oard of Trustees or governing 
body? 

How many women are there on 
the faculty with a rank higher 
than that of instructor? Please 
give names; degrees, with date 
and name of institution confer- 
ring each; department; date of 
appointment with rank; and 
subsequent promotions with 
date of each promotion. 

How many women are there on the 
faculty with the rank of instrue- 
tor? Please give name; de- 
gcrees, With date and name of in- 
stitution conferring each; de- 
partment; and date of appoint- 
ment. 

Is it the policy of the administra- 
tion to give women the same op- 
portunity for promotion as is 
given to men? 

Please give number of men pro- 
moted or appointed in each of 
the past three years (a) to full 
professorships; (b) to associate 
professorships; (¢) to assistant 
professorships. 

What is the academic rank of the 
dean of women? Degrees, with 
date and institution conferring 
each? Does she give instrue- 
tion in college classes? 
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. What is the relation between the 
salaries given to women mem- 
bers of the faculty and those 
given to men of the same rank? 


Number of women students? of 
men? Give number of men and 
women in different departments 
or schools. (a) students; (b) 
faculty. 

14. Approximate number of 
alumnae? 


living 


The national committee will natural- 
ly rely largely upon the regional com- 
mittee for full knowledge of the atti- 
tude and practice of a college concern- 
ing these additional requirements. 

To sum up the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ just what does it mean that a col- 
lege is accredited by our Association ?’’ 
It means (1) that the college has been 
approved educationally by the best na- 
tional rating ageney available at the 
time it was accredited; (2) that the col- 
lege has satisfied the Committee on Ree- 
ognition that it maintains a fair and 
just policy toward women. 

The committee on Recognition be- 
lieves that colleges should not be ae- 
credited until they meet both require- 
ments. Educational exeellence cannot 


be a substitute for proper recognition 


of women; and generosity toward 
women cannot take the place of edu- 
cational worth. Therefore the answer 
to the question why an institution is 
not accredited may be either that it 
fails to meet the additional require- 
ments or that it has as yet not been 
approved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities or that it 
these qualifications. 


lacks both 
The Committee on Recognition be- 
lieves that our members, both active 
and associate, may be helpful to col- 
leges of their vicinity if they know the 
standards which our Association applies 
and inform themselves concerning the 
neighboring institutions. The Commit- 
tee promises on its behalf the fullest 
cooperation of both national and see- 
tional committees with an institution 
that desires to know and to reach our 
standards. 
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Perhaps another question is asking 
itself in some minds: is every accredited 
institution now satisfying all the re- 
quirements which the institutions to be 
recommended today for accrediting 
have been required to meet? To this 
question the committee cannot make 
an unqualified reply. It recognizes that 
differences may exist. Changes in the 
personnel of the committee may have 
resulted in changed emphasis regard- 
ing some of the requirements, particu- 
larly those concerning the status of 
women; standards may have become 
more sharply defined; the investigation 
of facts may have become more search- 
ing, or less; finally, the facts in an in- 
stitution may have changed since the 
time of accrediting. 


Even though mistakes have been 
made, and sagging has occurred, the 
Committee realizes that the Association 
does not hold its standards to be de- 
termined by the weakest situation 
found in any accredited college and 
therefore the Association wishes even- 
handed justice to be secured not by a 
relaxation of requirements, but by a 
re-investigation, and if necessary a re- 
vision of its accredited list. 

This committee therefore urgently 
recommends that the Association sup- 
ply the Committee on Standards which 
the Association created last year, with 
resources sufficient for a thorough sur- 
vey of our present aceredited list. 

Institutions accredited in the future 
will be informed that they may be asked 
at any time to furnish complete infor- 
mation on the points which were the 
basis of their being placed on the aec- 
credited list. 


II. Recommendation of Institutions. 


The Committee has given what it be- 
lieves has been careful consideration to 
institutions that have asked investiga- 
tion. Even in the case of thirty-one 
institutions which as yet have not 
secured the requisite rating, the Com- 
mittee has given considerable study to 
the data submitted, with a view to 
making suggestions where, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, such sugges- 
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tions would be welcomed and might 
prove helpful. 

Especially careful consideration has 
been given to. sixteen institutions 
which had the necessary rating. Of 
these sixteen institutions the Commit- 
tee recommends that the following 


of University Women 


bé accredited by the Association: 
1. Carthage College, Carthage, IIl. 
2. Denison University, Granville, O. 
3. Hunter College, New York City. 
. Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March, 
PRESIDENT ELLEN F. 
This report, while signed by the act- 
ing chairman, deals largely with work 
of the Committee which has been ear- 
ried on by the executive secretary of 
the Committee under the direction of 
the permanent chairman. The acting 
chairman regrets that Miss Gilder- 
sleeve, through illness, has been pre- 
vented from carrying on the work of 
the Committee during the last months. 
The efficient organization of the Com- 
mittee has provided for the sub-com- 
mittees to function in her absence. 


The Committee on International Re- 
lations of the American Association of 
University Women report work from 
April 1921 to April 1922. There have 
been three meetings of the main com- 
mittee of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. The American mem- 
bers of the Couneil of the International 
Federation of University Women at- 
tended a meeting of that Couneil in 
London on July 4, 1921. Two of the 
main items of business were reports 
from the Treasurer and the Committee 
on Standards. The Council was unable 
to legislate on standards but adopted 
a resolution as a for discussion. 
The French delegate spoke foreibly on 
the advantage of having associate mem- 
bers such as well known artists and 
musicians. The gift of the Club House 
in Paris to an American Committee of 
University Women was mentioned and 
the advantage of having a similar Club 
House in Rome was discussed. The 
Council formally admitted Australia, 
Holland, India, Norway, Spain and 
Sweden to membership in the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women. 

The Sub-Committee on Scholarships 
and Fellowships has entered into an 
agreement with the University of Ox- 


basis 
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PENDLETON, Acting Chairman 


ford whereby all American university 
women wishing to study at Oxford file 
their applications in the office of the 
executive secretary of the Committee 
on International Relations of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 
This agreement and the method of pro- 
eedure and supporting material the ap- 
plicant is to submit have been approved 
by the American Committee on Inter- 
national Education. This committee is 
composed of a representative from each 
of the following organizations: The 
American Council on Edueation, The 
American University Union, The In- 
stitute of International Education and 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the American Association of 
University Women. These applications 
for Oxford are submitted to the Sub- 
Committee on Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships on recommendations made to Ox- 
ford. Bedford College in the Univer- 
sity of London has asked this same com- 
mittee to pass on its American applica- 
tions. Other British universities are 
considering following the same meth- 
ods. 

Last spring the Sub-Committee on 
Scholarships and Fellowships, at the 
request of Somerville College, super- 
vised the entrance examinations of an 
American candidate in New York. 


Somerville sent the examination ques- 


tions over, the examinations were 
taken at the Institute of International 
Education, and the papers were mailed 
to Oxford. 

The Sub-Committee on Oriental Stu- 
dents report that the committee in 
Japan to sift the credentials of students 
desiring to come to America, notice of 
which was given in the last report, has 
been actually appointed and is at work. 
This committee consists of: 
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Mrs. Lynde W. Tucker, Pres. Japan 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women 

Mrs. Matsu Tsuji, Acting President 
of Miss Tsuda’s School 

Miss J. Yasui, Dean of the Women’s 
Christian College of Japan 

Mrs. C. de Forest, President of Kobe 
College 

Mrs. H. Inouye, Dean of the Japan 
Woman’s University. 

The committee provided for the exami- 
nation of candidates desiring scholar- 
ships in American colleges with the 
result that two candidates were recom- 
mended and are probably coming to 
America for the next academic year. 
The Committee has not as yet sueceeded 
in organizing a similar committee for 
China. This committee, however, is 


not so important, since so many govern- 
ment students are already sent on the 
indemnity money. 

The Sub-Committee on Latin-Ameri- 
ea has undertaken to carry out the plan 


suggested a year ago of forming a 
small group of university women in 
Latin-America. The plan has not yet, 
however, matured, but the committee 
is still hard at work. The Committee 
recommends: 

1. That three members be added to 
the sub-committee on  Latin- 
Ameriea. 

2. That the Ameriean Association of 
University Women make an or- 
ganized effort to make contact 
with Latin-American women 
students in the United States, 
sending names with addresses 
and all possible information to 
Miss Newcomb. 


. That the American Association of 
University Women provide a 
Spanish leaflet on the Interna- 
tional Federation. 

. That the International Federation 
invite the Latin-American gov- 
ernments to send representatives 
to its convention. 

2. That the International Federation 
define a somewhat different eli- 
gibility test for Latin-American 
women as their institutions dif- 
fer in organization and nomen- 


elature. The recommendations 
on Latin-American Academie 
Credentials made by the Commit- 
tee on International Educational 
Relations of the American Coun- 
cil on Education does not furnish 
a basis for evaluating the train- 
ing of Latin-American women. 


The committee on Exchange Lectur- 
ers and Professors has with the con- 
sent and approval of the chairman 
gone out of existence. Since the work 
assigned to it has been provided for 
largely through the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and since immedi- 
ate action is often necessary, the main 
committee is able to handle the matter 
more efficiently than a sub-committee. 


The Committee on International Re- 
lations has arranged for the visit of 
Signorina de Castelvecchio this spring. 
Zecause of the shortness of time that. 
she may be absent from her work in 
the University of Birmingham where 
she is Exchange Professor, Signorina 
de Castelvecchio will be able to visit 
only a few of our colleges. 


The Committee on International Re- 
lations has not drawn this year on the 
five hundred dollars ($500.00)  ap- 
propriated to it. On account of the 
courtesy of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan of 
the Institute of International Eduea- 
tion and the cooperation of that Insti- 
tute it has not needed this money for 
its expenses. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations and the Treas- 
urer of the International Federation of 
University Women feel that they can- 
not make any active campaign for 
financial support until a definite pro- 
gram is drawn up. Consequently, the 
International Federation of University 
Women has depended thus far on its 
regular subscriptions. 

The biennial conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women will be held this summer in 
Paris, July 15, 16, 17 and 18. All of 
the meetings are to take place at the 
American University Women’s Paris 
Club, 4 rue de Chevreuse. The pro- 
gram promises to be a most interesting 
one and it is hoped there will be a large 
attendance from America. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS, MARCH, 1922 


PROFESSOR 


Apparently every organization offer- 
ing fellowships has been overwhelmed 
with applications this year. This may 
be due in part to the fact that the 
trained young man and woman has 
found difficulty in getting a suitable 
position during the period of business 
depression, so that the ambitious stu- 
dent has sought a fellowship to enable 
him to use the time in equipping himself 
better. The motive of the woman appli- 
cant seems to be a desire to 
herself better for advanced 
education, 


prepare 
work in 


There were 65 applications for the 
7 fellowships. If we deduct the 3 ap- 
plicants for the Latin-American Fellow- 
ship, limited to natives of Latin-Ameri- 
ca, there were 62 applicants for 6 fel- 
lowships. The following statistics are 
based upon the latter number. 


Of these 62 applicants, 13 now hold 


the Ph. D. degree and 3 more will prob- 


ably win it by the end of this academic 
year, making in all nearly 26 per cent 
of the applicants. About 34 per cent 
appear to need but one vear more to 
complete the study and dissertation 
necessary for that degree. From a con- 
sideration of the awards of several 
years past it can be seen that it is use- 
less for one who does not fall within 
these two groups to apply for most of 
the fellowships. 

It is encouraging to note that 45 per 
cent of these women are at present 
teaching in colleges and universities. 
They are distributed as follows: 6 full 
professors; 5 associate professors; 3 
assistant professors; 12 instructors and 
2 assistants. The others are either 
graduate students or teachers in high 
schools. 

The distribution of the fields of study 
and research is as follows: history, 9; 
English, 8; classies, biology and Ro- 
mance languages, 6 each; mathematics, 
5; economics and psychology, 4 each; 
chemistry, physies, and sociology, 3 
each; political science, 2; bacteriology, 
home economies, philosophy, physiol- 
ogy, and publie health, 1 each. Of the 
American applicants 45 per cent wish 
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MA.LtBy, Chairman 


to study or carry on research abroad. 
Of these 11 submitted plans for work 
in England, 7 in France, 5 to divide the 
time between the two countries, 3 In 
Italy, 1 in Greece, and 1 in a less limi- 
ted field. 

The institutions from which the ap- 
plicants received their first degrees are 
for the most part widely distributed. 
Barnard and the University of Calli- 
fornia furnish 6 each; Goucher, Rad- 
cliffe, and the University of Nebraska, 
3 each; Mt. Holyoke, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, Wellesley, 
Vassar, and the Universities of Chicago, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Texas, 2 
each: and 1 from each of the following: 
Cornell, Kansas State University, Mis- 
souri State University, Universities of 
(Chattanooga, Illinois, Indiana, Mon- 
tana, and Washington; Carleton Col- 
lege, Central College, Converse, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Oberlin, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Randolph Macon, Rice Institute, Sim- 
mons, Smith, State College of Washing- 
ton and Swarthmore, making in all 35 
institutions. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fel- 
lowship was awarded to Dr. Dora Neill Ray- 
mond, A. B., 1917, A. M., 1917, University of 
Texas: Ph. D., 1921, Columbia University, De- 
partment of History. She was University 
Fellow at the University of Texas and Schiff 
Fellow in Political Science at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Raymond has presented in ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Policy and Opinion During the Franco- 
Prussian War’’, published in the — series, 
‘*Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, Columbia University’’, Longman, Green 
& Company, 1921, a book possessing a literary 
merit and a historical interest to the general 
reader, quite unusual in a doctor’s dissertation. 
It is a book which has been acknowledged with 
keen appreciation not only by American scholars 
but by literary statesmen of England, including 
Viscount gryee, Frederick Harrison, and 
Henry Luey. Dr. Raymond plans to collect 
material in Ameriea and, if possible, in Eng- 
Jand for a monograph on the Political Career 
of Lord Byron. This volume is most appropri- 
ate at this time when the centenary of Byron’s 
death in the cause of Greek independence will 
be celebrated in 1924. When a student 80 
happily combines a delightful literary sense, 
a keen perception of historical values, and 4 
broad scholarship, our Association is proud 
to assist her to make further contributions. 
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The Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture 
Fellowship was awarded to Dr. Ruth B. How- 
land, Ph. B., 1908, Ph. M. and M. B. L., 1909, 
Syracuse University; Ph. D. 1920, Yale Uni- 
versity, Department of Biology. Dr. Howland 
is Professor of Biology at Sweet Briar. College. 
She plans to devote next year to research on 
the réle of the Pronephros, or head kidney, in 
the life of the embryo. She will probably give 
a course of lectures at Cornell Medical School, 
where she will carry on her experiments. Dr. 
Howland’s researches have been published in 
The Journal of Experimental Zoology and in 
the Proceedings of the National Academy of 
She has spent a number of her 
summer vacations working at Wood’s Hole. 
Dr. Howland has also been most successful in 
her teaching of biology and in arousing keen 
interest in research among her students. 

The A. A. U. W. European Fellowship was 
awarded to Miss Wanda TI. Fraiken, A. B., 
1909, University of Minnesota; A. M., 1917, 
Columbia University, where she is also a candi 
date for the Ph. D. Department of 
English. Miss Fraiken has been instructor in 
English in the University of Colorado and as 
sistant in that department at the University 
of Minnesota, and at Barnard College. 

Miss Fraiken wishes to collect material in 
the British Museum and elsewhere in England 
on the women reformers writing in England 
between 1832 and 1855. Her study includes 
such women as Harriet Martineau, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, Mrs. Trollope, Charlotte Bronté, and 
Mrs. Gaskell, and other minor characters who 
affected the movements of that period. Her 
dissertation will deal with their criticism of 
the evils in the conditions of women and 
child workers and in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and, we expect, will be a valuable con- 
tribution to the economic position of women 
at that period, as well as interesting from the 
literary standpoint. 


ise of 


Sciences. 


degree, 


Miss Fraiken gives prom- 
scholarly achievement in the field of 
English literature. 

The Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship. 

Dr. Mary FE. Sinclair, A. B., 1900, Oberlin; 
A. M., 1903, Ph. D., 1908, University of Chi- 
Department of Mathematics, where she 
held a fejlowship, was awarded this fellowship 
for teachers. She has been Associate Professor 
of Mathematics at Oberlin College since 1909 
where she has suecessful teacher. Dr. 
Sinclair has published her dissertation on the 
Caleulus of Variations and other memoirs in 
the field of Variations and also some of a more 
strictly geometrical nature. She wishes to 
continue further research already begun in the 
Calculus of Variations. It is a pleasure to 
have this fellowship held by one who can con 
tribute to the development of an important 
method of mathematical analysis. 

The Latin-American Fellowship was award- 
Miss Maria Theresa Mora 
who hopes to complete the medical training 
in the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
Vania next year. She is a native of Porto 
Rico and has made so excellent a record in 
her medical studies that the Committee is very 
glad to give her the opportunity to complete 


cago, 


been a 


ed a second time to 


‘versity of California, and 
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her training for medical work in her own 
country. The details of her preparation and 
plan of work were given in last year’s report. 

The Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fel- 
lowship. Miss Margaret T. Hodgen, B. L., 
1913, University of California, where she is a 
candidate for the Ph. D. degree this summer, 
was appointed to this Fellowship. She has 
been a graduate student at Columbia Universi- 
ty, also in the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and the New School of Social Research. She 
has been assistant in at the Uni- 
instructor in the 
University of Southern California, and at San 
Francisco Labor College and in the Extension 
Division of the University of California. The 
last two years she has been University Fellow 
at the University of California. She has also 
held the position of Research Secretary in the 
New York State Commission on Women in 
Industry and the Bureau of Women in Industry 
in New York State Industrial Commission, and 
Educational Secretary of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. Miss Hodgen has pub- 
lished a research on ‘‘ Replacement of Men by 
Women in New York State’’ and on ‘‘ Factory 
Work for Girls’’. She plans to continue abroad 
the extension of her doctor’s dissertation on 
the History and Interpretation of Workers’ 
Edueation in England and the United States. 
Miss Hodgen’s training and excellent judg- 
ment in research in economic fields lead us to 
expect a valuable contribution in the field of 
the education of the worker. 


The Boston Alumnae Fellowship was award- 
ed to ‘Miss Dorothy L. Mackay, A. B., 1918, 
A. M., 1919, University of California; candi- 
date for the degree of doctorat és Lettres de 
1’Université de Paris, for which she has met 
all the requirements except the thesis and its 
defense. Her major subject is history. When 
Miss Mackay was helping to pay her expenses 
at the University of California she was em- 
ployed in the library of the Medical School of 
the University where she became interested in 
the history of the Hotel Dien, that very old 
hospital in Paris founded in the Middle Ages. 
Her Master’s thesis was on the history of this 
institution. Her Doctor’s thesis will be a more 
comprehensive study of the care of the sick 
in the Middle Ages. <A portion of Miss Mae- 
kay’s Master’s thesis was published in ‘‘Tho 
Modern Hospital,’? July 1921. Miss Mackay’s 
success in her studies and in overcoming every 
obstacle in providing for herself the opportunity 
of a year’s study in the Sorbonne warrants the 
Committee in recommending her for the Bos- 
ton Alumnae Fellowship to assist her to com- 
plete her investigation and attempt to win 
that much prized degree from the University 
of Paris. 

The Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship. 

The Committee of the British Federation of 
University Women reports that Miss U. M. 
Ellis-Fermor, Lecturer in English Literature at 
Bedford College, has been awarded the Rose 
Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship. Miss Ellis- 
a very brilliant young scholar who 


Economies 


Fermor is 


has already done good work and is now study- 


ing certain aspects of Christopher Marlowe. 
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She will probably continue her research at Yale 
University. 

The Committee decided over a year ago that 
it is net unjust to ask the Fellows who were 
unable to use their fellowships in Europe dur- 
ing the war, not to postpone their use beyond 
the year 1922-23. The fellowship should be 
surrendered if this is impossible. Notice was 
sent to the Fellows concerned, giving them 
over a year’s warning. The Committee greatly 
regrets that this decision necessitated the 
resignation of Sister Mary Loyola Hayde, our 
A. C. A. European Fellow of 1918-19. The 
Archbishop could not arrange for a leave of 
absence from Saint Xavier College, where she 
is teaching. 

A. C. A. European Fellowship for 1918-19. 
The Committee has awarded the A. C. A. 
European Fellowship for 1918-19, which is 
thus available, to Miss Margaret M. Justin, 
B. S. in Home Economics, Kansas State Agri 
eultural College, with advanced courses in 
chemistry, nutrition, physiology, and zoology. 
She has had a year’s graduate work at Teachers 
College in nutrition and physiological chemistry. 
This last fall she was invited by Professor 
Yandell Henderson to engage in ‘‘ directed 
research’? in his laboratory at Yale University. 
She now holds a University Scholarship, and 
has completed the courses and begun the re 
search required for the degree of Ph. D. in 
the Department of Public Health at Yale. 

Miss Justin has spent four years in settle- 
ment work with .the Hill People or ‘‘ poor 
whites’’ of Mississippi, doing admirable edu- 
cational work in the field of applied nutrition, 
sanitation, and physiology. Later she was 
three years in Michigan, first as Economic 
Specialist, and later as leader in charge of 
Home Demonstration Agents in North Michi- 
gan. Her work was chiefly among the rural 
population, teaching the body metabolism, 
the food requirements, and the allowance for 
food in a limited budget, with special empha- 
sis on the nutrition problems of childhood, 
which led ultimately to the installation of hot 
lunches in 70 rural schools. She had a staff of 
twelve specialists and Home Economics Agents 
co-operating with the Government’s efforts in 
food conservation. She also enrolled for over- 
seas canteen service with the Y. M. C. A. Her 
wide practical experience shows her to be a 
young woman of extraordinary social useful- 
ness. She is a mature investigator, fully 
equipped for independent research. 

Since Miss Justin wishes to complete the work 
for her doctorate in the Department of Pub- 
lic Health at Yale, the Committee has taken 
the liberty of granting her the temporary 
privilege, voted by the Board of Directors of 
the A. C. A. in 1915, to use the A. C. A. Euro- 
pean Fellowship in this country if so desired. 
The fellowship she holds is that of the last 
year in which the choice was permitted. 


The Report of This Year’s Fellows 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow. 
Through her attendance upon the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Working Women in 
Geneva last October and the International 








of University Women 





Labour Conference, together with her residence 
of several months in Paris, Dr. Emilie J. 
Hutchinson has been able to get a first hand 
acquaintance with the attitude of labor, and 
more particularly that of labor women, with 
respect to economic, social, and political ques- 
tions. She was able to observe the work of 
the International Labour Office and to get an 
idea of the problems that working women are 
facing in Europe, and the way in which they 
are handling them. She has met and talked 
with all the important leaders of the various 
women’s organizations that are interested in 
suffrage, in economics, and in educational 
changes, including the agitation to secure the 
same educational program for girls as for boys. 
She has also been getting much statistical 
material for her research from a government 
office. She later went to Berlin where she 
has tried to get an accurate idea of the general 
status of the woman movement in Germany. 

The Sarah Berliner Research Fellow. Dr. 
Frances G. Wick has had a most busy year. 
August and September were spent at Cornell 
in further investigation on cathode ray lumi- 
nescence of fluorite. From October first until 
February she was a guest at the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory at Harvard where its ad- 
mirable facilities were generously placed at 
her disposal. She was investigating the effect 
of high pressure upon absorption in solutions 
having narrow absorption bands. 

She was most fortunate to secure a place in 
Sir. J. J. Thomson’s part in the Cavendish 
Laboratory in Cambridge, England, in Febru- 
ary. She is continuing the work begun at 
Cornell on the luminescence of fluorite crystals 
under cathode ray excitation. She expected to 
study the effect of varying the velocity of the 
cathode ray and also the effect of positive rays. 
She, too, has fallen under the spell of that 
famous physical laboratory where so much has 
been contributed to the development of physics, 
and where now Rutherford and his many re- 
search students are unlocking the secrets of 
the structure of the atom. 


The A. A. U. W. European Fellow. Miss 
Mary B. Hume went to England last summer 
in time to attend the Anglo-American Confer- 
ence of Professors of History. It was for her 
a great experience to see such an assemblage 
of some of the most eminent men and women 
of the English speaking historical profession. 

This fall she registered at the new Institute 
of Historical Research which was just opened. 
This Institute is to be the Mecea for all histori 
cal students who go to London for the unique 
sources of material to be found there. All 
those enrolled are post graduates engaged in 
research or those who have already obtained 
the higher degrees. . 

Miss Hume took Professor Pollard’s Seminar 
for research students in the English Constitu- 
tional History of the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
where she had contact with all the students in 
London engaged in research in that field. She 
also had Professor Jenkin’s Seminar on the 
ecclesiastical side of that period and Dr. Hubert 
Hall’s Seminar in Paleography. Dr. Hall has 
been for many years a prominent official at 
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the Public Record Office. Professor Jenkins is 
at London University and is also Librarian at 
Lambeth, the palace of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


The major part of the sources for her study 
is in the British Museum. She also used the 
Public Reeord Office, MSS. at Lambeth, the 
libraries of the Inner Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn, and of Somerset House. She was also 
most fortunate in receiving permission from 
Lady Calthrope to consult the Calthrope Pa- 
pers, one of the most valuable private collec- 
tions of manuscripts in England. Miss Hume 
is most enthusiastic about the inspiration and 
assistance which she has received in her study 
and research in England. 


The Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellow. 
Miss Anna Leila Martin has been studying at 
Columbia University in the field of educational 
psychology, carrying on advanced courses and 
seminars, together with her research on the 
problem to determine (A) the prognostic value 
of group intelligence tests given entering 
junior high school pupils for the different 
courses of study (Latin, Commercial, Voca- 
tional, ete.), (B) individual variability in per- 
formance as shown by the tendency to ‘‘scat- 
ter’’ in the different tests making up group 
tests. Pupils entering a Rochester junior high 
school have been classified by the aid of group 
intelligence tests since February, 1919. Record 
has been kept for each pupil of the course 
elected after the seventh grade with class marks 
in major subjects—mathematics, English, his- 
tory, and the elected subject. Withdrawals 
have also been recorded. Success in school 
work is taken as the criterion against which 
the classification on the basis of the group 
tests is measured. 


Miss Martin has made such a thorough study 
of the dependability of various kinds of tests 
and methods of estimating the intelligence and 
capacity of pupils that the results of her work 
must give a very important and valuable re- 
port which every secondary school teacher 
should study. 
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The Latin-American Fellow. Miss Maria 
Theresa Mora completes this spring the third 
year of work at the Women’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. Her record has been so 
uniformly excellent that the Committee felt 
entirely justified in awarding this fellowship to 
Miss Mora a second year. 

Miss Virginia Wendel Spence resigned the 
Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fellowship 
during the summer, since her plans had been 
changed and she was to marry in the fall. Her 
resignation came in August when it was im- 
possible to consult the scattered Committee on 
Fellowships at that late date. It was decided 
to appoint no successor for this year, but, with 
the permission of the Gamma Phi Beta Soror- 
ity, to announce the fellowship again this year. 

Miss Hanna G. Roach to whom was awarded 
the second half of the Julia C. G. Piatt Me- 
morial Fellowship which was resigned by Miss 
Elmira Lodor, has been working at Radcliffe 
College for her doctor’s degree. She has com- 
pleted her research on ‘‘Sectionalism in Ameri- 
can Politics from the Reconstruction Period to 
1890’? and has found interesting results on 
the sectionalism in periods of business depres- 
sion and in congresses which were divided in 
political control. She has investigated the un- 
derlying causes of the sectionalism of that 
period. Miss Roach hopes to win her Doctor 
of Philosophy Degree this June. 

Dr. Angie L. Kellogg, our A. C. A. European 
Fellow for the year 1914-15 has been unable 
to carry out her plans for the study of the 
penal and corrective institutions in Europe up 
to the present time. She now intends to go to 
Europe this summer, when she will be able to 
use her fellowship. 

This report of our Fellows must, we think, 
convince the members of our Association that 
one of the first aims of the A. C. A., namely, 
the encouragement of graduate study by fel- 
lowships, is meeting with marked success, and 
the Committee hopes that the establishment of 
an International Fellowship will further still 
more the interests of most advanced scholar- 
ship for women. 
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